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A Flashlight on Some Aspects of the War 





UEBEC, the Canadian province which is 
talking about severing its connection with 
the rest of the Dominion and becoming 

a separate colony under the British Crown, like 
Newfoundland and New Zealand, presents sev- 
eral curious features. At the recent Canadian 
elections the province returned 62 out of 65 
members to the Dominion House of Commons 
on what was virtually an anti-war ticket. Why, 
it was asked, since the people of Quebec are 
French in descent and still speak French and 
thus are easily accessible to French influences, 
do they not want to fight, if not for Great 
Britain, at least for France? The answer is 
that in the eyes of the Quebec people, 85 per cent. 
of whom are Roman Catholics, France in the 
last generation behaved in a very ungodly man- 
ner in its treatment of the Church. Though 
speaking the same language, Quebec is almost 
entirely out of sympathy with French ideas, and 
is spiritually more akin to the France of two 
centuries ago. Again, Quebec cherishes the old 
anti-English prejudices, despite the Entente 
Cordiale and the Franco-British war alliance. 
While the dominant political ideal of Quebec 
is independence and possibly a Canadian re- 
public, the real feeling of the people is one of 
exclusiveness and a desire for isolation, which 
results neither in an imperialist nor nationalist 
outlook, but rather in a petty provincialism. 
There are, of course, French Canadians with a 
broader outlook, but the truth about more than 
one-half of the population of Quebec is this 
provincialism. Quebec was formerly known as 
New France or Canada from 1608 to 1765, as 
the Province of Quebec from 1765 to 1790, as 
Lower Canada from 1791 to 1840, as Canada 
East from 1841 to 1867, and when, by the 
union of the four original provinces, the Con- 
federation of tke Dominion of Canada was 
formed, it again became known as the Province 
of Quebec. The area of the province is 703,653 
square miles and the population in 1911 (cover- 
ing the area of Quebec before 1912, namely, 
351,873 square miles, Ungava having been an- 
nexed in 1912), numbered 2,003,232. Of this 
population 316,103 were of British and 1,605,339 
of French origin. The two leading cities are 
Montreal, with 650,000 population, and Quebec, 
the capital, with 100,000 population. 


* * * 


PTAIN WILLIAM H. HARDY of Port- 

land, Ore.. at the age of 82 years, 

has started for Japan, as the repre- 
sentative of the Japanese Societies of Oregon 
and with the consent of the United States 
Government, to ‘‘do his bit” toward cementing 
still more strongly the friendship between 
America and the Empire of the Rising Sun. 
Noteworthy as is the fact that this man of more 
than four-score years is vigorous enough in mind 
and body to undertake such a mission, Captain 
Hardy’s present visit is of greater interest and 
significance because, as a gunner’s mate in the 
United States Navy, he accompanied Com- 
modore Matthew Calbraith Perry on the first 
mission ever sent by the American Government 
to the Japanese Government; and he is the last 
surviving member of that famous expedition. 
Japan had always been a sort of sealed kingdorr 
to the commerce of the world. Foreigners hac 
been rigidly excluded since the groups of Chris- 
tian missionaries from Europe, admitted in the 
sixteenth century, had alarmed the Japanese 
by quarreling among themselves. There was 
some little intercourse with the Chinese and the 
Dutch, under severe and humiliating restrictions, 
but that was all. The establishment of the 
States of California and Oregon suggested to 
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Quebec, Capital of Province of same name, showing Choteau Frontenac and Dufferin Terrace. 


Americans the great importance, or at least the 
possibilities, of commercial dealings with Japan, 
as well as with the rest of the Eastern world. 
And this consideration led to the fitting out of 
an expedition by the United States Government 
in the Summer of 1852 to carry a letter from 
President Millard Fillmore to the Emperor of 
Japan soliciting the negotiation of a treaty of 
friendship and commerce between the two na- 
tions, by which the ports of Nippon should be 
thrown open to American vessels. Seven war- 
ships were employed, under the command of 
Commodore Perry, a brother of the victor on 
Lake Erie, and the diplomatic work of the mis- 
sion was also intrusted to him. The letter 
which he bore to the Emperor was drafted by 
Daniel Webster as Secretary of State, and, as 
Webster died before the expedition started, was 
countersigned by Edward Everett, his successor 
in Office. Perry sailed in November, 1852. 
He took with him as gifts to the Japanese 
Government many American implements and 
inventions, a model railway with all equipment, 
and a telegraphic outfit. His instructions were 
to approach the Japanese in the friendliest 
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Capt. Hardy (at right), the Japanese girl who 
suggested his revisiting Japan, and a veteran of 
the old Shogunate daus in Japan. 


manner; to use no violence unless attacked; but 
if attacked, to exert his full power. He delivered 
the President’s letter early in 1853, and waited 
several months for an answer, without being. 
permitted to land on Japanese soil. Meanwhile 
he visited and surveyed the Loo Choo Islands. 
In February, 1854, he returned, made a landing 
in the Bay of Yedo (Tokio) and began the nego- 
tiations which were happily successful. A treaty 
was signed stipulating that ports in several of the 
Japanese islands should be opened to American 
commerce, to a limited extent; that steamships 
from California and China should be supplied 
with coal; and that American sailors ship- 
wrecked on Japanese coasts should receive 
hospitable treatment. Thus Japan, which for 
centuries had isolated herself from the progress 
of the rest of the world, was brought under the 
influence of modern civilization and began to 
take her place among progressive nations. 
The change from the old order was not effected 
without strife and bloodshed within the empire. 
But in the end the progressive forces triumphed, 
and the rapid advance of Japan—her complete 
and wonderful adaptation of modern knowledge 
and methods—-is without a parallel in history. 
The little nation which in 1853 marveled in 
delight and amazement at Commodore Perry’s 
model railway and telegraph, by 1905 was able 
to defeat a great European power with its own 
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weapons. A monument commemo- 
pcan Perry’s visit to Japan was set 
up at Kurihama in 1901, and at that time the 
American Association of Japan sent out a circu- 
lar in which it said: “Commodore Perry’s visit 
was, in a word, the turn of the key which opened 
the doors of the Japanese Empte; an event 
which paved the way for and accelerated an 
introduction of a new order of things; an event 
that enabled the country to enter upon the un- 
precedented era in national prosperity in which 
we now live.” 


* * * 


RGENTINA, where German diplomacy has 
had, perhaps, its most full and complete 
exposition, is one of the largest, most 

progressive, and most prosperous of the nations 
of South America, having enjoyed its independ- 
ence since 1810. It is situated in the southern 
half of the continent; has an irregular coast line 
of 2,000 miles on the Atlantic, its eastern 
boundary; touches on the north and east Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Brazil, and Uruguay: and is separated 
from Chile on the west by the Andean range of 
mountains. The name “Argentina’’ is derived 
from the Latin word for silver, and the country 
was first styled the “United Provinces of the 
Rio de la Plata,” which means the river of silver. 
Its area is 1,125,986 square miles, or somewhat 
more than one-third the area of the United Statex. 
In certain districts the country is very moun- 
tainous and rugged. The Andes form a con- 
tinuous chain with an average height of 10,000 
feet. South of Buenos Aires there is a mountain 
range known as the Siena Ventana. In the 
north and east there are fertile valleys and great 
tracts of land hardly to be surpassed for grazing 
and agricultural purposes. In Patagonia and 
central Argentina are the vast plains called 
pampas. The country is abundantly watered, 
the principal rivers being the Plata, Parana, 
Uruguay, Rio Negro, Chubut, Colorado, Desca- 
do, and Gallegos. The population of Argen- 
tina, as determined by the census of 1914, 
totaled 7,885,237. Out of that number, 2,357,- 
952 persons were unnaturalized foreigners. 
For many years the country had had a large 
immigration from Europe, and had been, next 
to the United States, the greatest of “melting 
pots’’ for peoples from the Old World. The effect 
of the war on immigration is vividly shown in 
the comparison of the official figures for the 
year before and the year after the war began. 
In 1913 the number of immigrants arriving in 
Argentina was 302,047. In 1915 the votal had 
shrunk to 86,166. Buenos Aires, the capital 
city, has a population of 1,594,170, and after 
Paris is the largest Latin city in the world. 
Recent newspaper statements that there are 
today more Germans in the Argentine than in 
the United States are probably somewhat exag- 
gerated. The Germans there are outnumbered 
by the Spanish, by the Italians, by the native 
South Americans; yet the population does in- 
clude several hundred thousand Germans. The 
country was first visited by the Spaniards in 
1516. Ferdinand Magellan, on his expedition 
around the world, in 1520 arrived at the wide 
estuary of the Parana, but convinced that there 
was no passage through to the west he kept on to 
the south to the straits that today bear his name. 
In 1526 Sebastian Cabot, under commission from 
the King of Spain, explored up the great rivers 
Parana and Uruguay, built a fort and founded 
a settlement. The Indian ornaments of heavy 
silver which he sent back to Spain gave the 
country a reputation for great wealth, and there- 
fore the estuary of the Parana was called the 
silver river. Buenos Aires was founded in 1535 
by Pedro de Mendoza, a Basque nobleman. In 
the course of the next hundred years many other 
expeditions arrived and many new towns were 
founded. But the life of the early settlers was 
not prosperous for, besides frequent attacks 
from the native Indians, their trade was crippled 
through the unwise and hampering administra- 
tion of the mother-country. Even after winning 
her independence, (which was not formally 
acknowledged by Spain until 1842,) Argentina 
long led a troubled political life, harassed alike 
by wars with her neighbors and by internal 
revolutions. But in recent years peace has been 
more stable, and with peace has come great 
prosperity. Her government is conducted under 
a constitution modeled upon that of the United 
States. Hipolito Irigoyen, the first radical to 
hold the office of President of the Republic, was 
inaugurated in October, 1916, for a six-year 
term. 
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Capital of Argentina, the Largest City of South America 
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(Qa, THE CAPITOL BUILDING AT BUENOS AIRES, CAPITAL OF ARGENTINA. IT WAS HERE THAT THE REPRESENTA- @Qa 
Page > TIVES OF THE ARGENTINE PEOPLE VOTED FOR WAR AGAINST GERMANY Pigg 
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American War Activities on Land and Sea 

















a AN AMERICAN ARMY BAKERY IN FRANCE. IN THE FOREGROUND TROOPS ARE PREPARING ba i 
THE FOUNDATION FOR AN EXTENSION OF THE BARRACKS. ne 
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UNITED STATES DESTROYERS BERTHED AT AN ENGLISH PORT. THE VESSEL 


~ LYING BETWEEN THEM I8 A NAVY REPAIR SHIP. > 
(Photo International Film Service.) 

















NEW JERSEY NATIONAL ARMY MEN RETURNING TOCAMP. AFTER A DAY’S WORK IN THE 
4 WOODS, WHERE THEY HAVE BEEN FELLING TREES, CHOP 


PING WOOD, AND DIGGING TRENCHES. ¢ 
(© Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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How the German Ships Were Disabled Before Their Seizure ~ 
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ENGINE ROOM OF THE STEAMER GEORGE 
WASHINGTON AFTER THE VALVE CHESTS 
AND ASTEAM NOZZLE WERE SMASHED 
BY THE FORMER GERMAN CREW. 
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INTERIOR OF A BOILER OF THE STEAMER 
POMMERN, NOW THE RAPPAHANNOCK, 
SHOWING HOW THE BOILER WAS 
MELTED DOWN BY DRY FIRING. 
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MMEDIATELY it became 
apparent that the United 
States was going to war 

against Germany, the large num- 
ber of German merchant ships 
which had remained in safety in 
American ports since the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1914 became a 
prize worth having. The Govern- 
ment had planned to seize the 
ships, but before this step could be 
taken, the German officers and 
crews did their best to make the 
ships useless by destroying or dis- 
abling the engines. This they 
succeeded in doing in nearly every 
case. When the vessels came into 
American possession, consider- 
able time and effort had to be 
expended in executing repairs. 
This work was completed in a 
few months, and the former Ger- 
man vessels are now doing duty 
as transports and freighters. How 
the machinery was damaged is il- 
Justrated on this page. 


(Photos © Committee on Public Infor- 
mation from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 



































CASTING OF A CIRCULATING PUMP WHICH WAS SMASHED BY A GERMAN CREW BEFORE 
Y THE SHIP WAS SE/ZED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. THE DAMAGE 
HERE, AS IN THE OTHER GO005.® HAS SINCE BEEN REPAIRED 
J 





Natives of British India who 
belong to the labor battalions 
organized by the British armies 
to relieve soldiers of non-com- 
batant duties. These Indians 
are from Manipur and are en- 
gaged as regimental butchers. 


(British Official Photograph from 
Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Novel Sights and Scenes Photographed in 


A British airplane with an 
aerial machine gunner of. the 
Royal Flying Corps, ready to 
fight one of those numerous 
duels in the air which are the 
ordinary accompainment to all 
modein military operations. The 
records show that on both sides 
numerous airplanes are brought 
down every day. 

















Telephone 

lines near the 
British front 
lines in France. 
The, little poles 
are just high 
enough to make 
an air line. The 
telephone sy s- 
tem behind the 
British front is 
almost as big as 
that serving 
New York City, 
for every unit is 
connected with 
headquarters 
and there are 
numerous inter- 
connections. 
(British Official Pho- 


tograph from Under- 
wood & Underwood.) 
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Different Sectors of the Western Front 
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French soldiers equipped with the 
new Tissot gaS masks waiting in 
readiness‘for a gas attack by the 
Germans. The Tissot mask is a 
French improvement and is believed 
to be better adapted to its purpose 


than the gas masks formerly in use. 
(@ Kadel & Herbert.) 








Wagons, carrying tanks, backed up 
on the edge of canal in Belgium, from 
which wate, for the use of the troops 
is pumped. The water is filtered and 
sterilized before being used. The 
provision of enough water for an 
army is a problem in itself, since there 
are no waier mains and pipe lines on 
a large scale. 


(Pietortet Prese Photo.) 
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The Russian _and_ Balkan Fronts_at_the End of 1917 














The military situation on the 
battle-fronts of Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe at the end of 1917 
is that in both cases there is a ces- 
sation of hostilities. In the former 
case the armistice signed by the 
representatives of the Bolshevist 
Government in Russia and of the 
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Teutonic allies brought the fighting 
to a temporary conclusion. This is 
the first battle area in which hos- 
tilities have ceased since the war 
began. The situation here is at this 
writing political and not military in 
character, and whatever changes 
may take place are dependent upon 


the internal politics of Russia and 
the extraordinary attempt to ne- 
gotiate a peace between Socialists of 
the most uncompromising school 
and the military autocrats of Ger- 
many. As to the Balkan situation, 
the Allied plan of campaign has been 
abortive practically ever since its 
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initiation, and so the battle line here 
shows no change. More than once 
it has been rumored that the Allies 
were about to abandon the Mace- 
donian campaign, and though this 
has not actually been done, no great 
offensive has been undertaken, nor 
is likely to be at present. 
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How the War Map Looks at the Close of 
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.4. ON CHRISTMAS EVE, THE FOURTH SINCE THE WAR BEGAN, THE LEADING NATIONS OF THE WORLD, AS WELL AS MANY SMALLER COUNT 

THEN THE WAR HAS BEEN EXTENDED BY THE ENTRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND BY THIS NATION’SRLEPUD. 
P GUL DECLARATION OF THE PRESIDENT HIMSELF FOR A WAR“ 
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e of 1917 After Forty Months of Hostilities 
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ALLER COUNTRIES, ARE STILL BELLIGERENTS. LAST CHRISTMAS THERE WAS A GREA TER PROSPECT OF PEACE THAN NOW, BUT SINCE -2- 
TION'SREPUDIATION OF THE “PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY” FORMULA, WHICH HAS BEEN REPLACED BY THE ‘ 
FOR 4 WAR“TO MAKE THE WORLD SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY.” 
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NE of the most remarkable 
Q snapshots of an aerial bom- 
bardment is reproduced 
above. It is an enlargement of a 
photograph taken by a French 
aviator at a height of over 13,000 
feet during a raid on a German 
munitions plant between Metz and 
Briey, in the occupied part of Lor- 
raine. The bombs are shown the 
moment after they were released 
from the airplane, and, by reason 
of the perspective, appear as if 
they would fall in different direc- 
tions far from the object aimed 
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at. But the aviator has to throw 
the bombs in such a way as to 
allow for the fact that he is travel- 
ing at a great speed and for what 
corresponds to the trajectory of a 
projectile from a cannon. The 
bombs used for aerial attacks are 
known as “ M” (Michelin) bombs, 
and are of two kinds, weighing 
from 12 to 20 pounds. In this 
case all the bombs were thrown 
together and succeeded in hitting 
their object, the German muni- 
tions factory below. The district 
chosen for attack is a great manu- 


facturing region which the Ger- 
mans have turned into a huge war 
factory. The British and French 
Armies are confining their air 
raids exclusively to military ob- 
jects, such as the destruction of 
the submarine bases in Belgium 
and of military establishments be- 
hind the German lines. Although 
we receive reports of only the 
more important aerial attacks, 
these attacks are of daily occur- 
rence and have caused far more 
damage than the Germans care 
to admit. On the other hand, 


00017 


Remarkable Snapshot of Bombs Thrown from an Airplane 


the German raids on England, 
though part of a program of caus- 
ing panic among the civil popula- 
tion, have for their real object the 
destruction of war  establish- 
ments, some of the most impor- 
tant of which, such as Enfield and 
Woolwich, are either in or very 
close to the London area. Merely 
to kill civilians and children is not 
the aim of either the German or 
allied aviators, though such re- 
sults are inevitable when muni- 
tions plants are in the midst of 
civil populations. 
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The British Offensive on the Cambrai Front 
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SUNKEN RQ@AD BEHIND THE BRITISH LINES NEAR CAMBRAI 
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tary operations, no element in the 


| mind when he admitted in the House 
' of Commons on Dec. 20 that the 
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: 
INHABITANTS OF CANTAING ON THEIR WAY TO SAFER QUARTERS DURING THE FIGHTING IN THE CAMBRAI SECTOR. THEY 
4 ARE PASSING A MILITARY ROAD WHICH HAD BEEN CAPTURED FROM THE GERMANS. 
(British Official Photograph from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
: 
; 
3 
= 
8 
3 
; 
: 
3 
§ 
5 
3 
= > , A SCENE.IN THE OLD BRITISH SUPPORT LINE NEAR THE PRESENT FRONT IN THE CAMBRAI SECTOR. 6 
(British Official Photograph from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
= =6y55 = 
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HE failure of General Byng’s 

army to follow up the dramatic 
rise attack on Cambrai was no 
bt in Premier Lloyd George’s 


British campaign had not achieved 
the expectations which had been 
formed. The Germans replied to the 
Cambrai offensive’ with a strong 
counter-attack between Bullecourt 
and Queant, northwest of Cambrai. . 
and succeeded in penetrating British aa a 
positions. But, says Secretary Baker onder Fro nf 3 


in his last weekly review of mili- —_ 





situation should lead us to conclude 
that the initiative in the west has 

} passed from the Allies to the enemy. 
» “For the past two years,” the state- 
ment proceeds, “the Germans have 

| been on the defensive in the west. 
The bold advertisement of an im- 
| posing offensive on the part of the 
enemy, while in the realm- of 
4 “coger ted and ‘therefore should not 
neglected or overlooked, must in 

| no wise be interpreted to mean that 
) the increased strength of the hostile 
§ forces will result in any permanent 
strategic advantage t6 the Germans.”’ 
Summed up, the Allies in the West 
during the last six months have been 
able to record ar almost uninter- 
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dite 




















| rupted series of tactical advantages, 


} in spite of the concentration of a pre- 
}ponderant majority of the most effi- 
} cient German divisions. 


IN THE VILLAGE OF MARCOING, AFTER IT WAS CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH. THE SIGNS 
IN GERMAN INDICATE THE DIRECTION TO CAMBRAI, TO THE RAILROAD 


STATION, AND THE DISTRICT STAFF HEADQUARTERS. 
O00019 (British Official Photograph from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Italian nate After the Recent Retreat 




















ABOVE—O NE 
OF THE MOST 
REMARKABLE 
EXAMPLES OF 
C A MO UFLAGE 
CO NSTRUCTED 
BY THE ITAL- 
IANS ALONG A 
ROAD IN THE 
VALLEY OF THE 


ASTICO. 
(© Kadel & Herbert.) 
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ee 
AT RIGHT 
—ON THE ROAD 
FROM BRESCIA 
TC VEKCNA: 
STREET-CARS 
FULL OF ITAL- 
IAN TROOPS 
AND AUT O- 
TRUCKS CON- 
VEYING 
FRENCH SOLD- 
TERS. 
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AT LEFT— 


BEFORE FAGARO 


AFTERTHE 
FIGHTING OF 
NOVEMBER 16, 
WHICH RE- 
SULTEDIN 
FORCING THE 
AUSTRIANS 
BACK TO THE 
RIGHT BANK OF 
THE RIVER. 
THE BLACK 
MARKSON THE 
RIVER ARE THE 
BODIES OF AUS- 
TRIAN S WHO 
WERE KILLED. 
THIS WAS 
SOME OF THE 
MOST SANGUI- 
NARY FIGHTING 
DURING THE 
BATTLE OF THE 
PIAVE. 
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Where the French Are Holding Their Own 
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A FRENCH UNIT BREAKING UP A CAMP PREPARA- 
TORY TO GOING TO A NEW POSITION 


(Central News Photo Service.) 





ALL THAT IS LEFT OF CRAONELLE, NOW IN FRENCH 
HANDS AFTER TERRIFIC FIGHTING 


(Central News Photo Service.) 
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FRENCH MACHINE GUNNERS ON THE AISNE FRONT FIRING AT A GERMAN A IRPLANE WHICH 
HAS. COME OVER THEIR LINES FOR OBSERVATION PURPOSES 


> 


While the French have not con- 
ducted any offensive of the first 
magnitude since April, 1917, they 
have had plenty of hard fighting 
of a local character, and in at least 
One case, notably on the Chemin 
des Dames, gained a position of 





great tactical importance. The bulk 
of the offensive operations on the 
Western front has been in the hands 
of the British, but even here, in 
certain sectors, the French have co- 
operated. It was natural that the 
British should carry the .chief bur- 


+ 


den in 1917, since the French armies 
had been holding the Germans in 
check while the present great Brit- 
ish army was being created and 
made the wonderful fighting force 
it is. Just as the British were at 
the plenitude of their fighting power 


in 1917, so will the Americans be the 
mighty force in 1918. But as Lloyd 
George said on Dec. 20, Russia is 
out of the war and the United States 
is not yet fully in, thus making the 
next few months most anxious. 
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Countess Suphie Panin 
(Photo Bain Ne 


we Service. 


Countess Panin, who had been serving 

as Minister of Public Instruction in 
the Kerensky Cabinet, has been convicted by 
the Bolshevist Government of misappropria- 
tion of public funds and sentenced to prison 
—there to remain until the money she is ac- 
cused of misusing shall be returned. At her 
trial the Countess denied having misappro- 
priated any of the public funds in her keep- 
ing. She said: “I have not misused these 
funds. 1 hold myself responsible for their 
safety and I shall deliver them to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, to which body alone I 
must account for my acts as a public serv- 
ant.” The Countess Panin, who comes of 
one of the old aristocratic families of Russia, 
is well known throughout the country as a 
woman of high character by reason of the 
fact that for many vears she-has taken an 
active part in educational and philanthropic 
work. Among all classes of the people with 
whom this work has brought her in contact 
she is greatly beloved, and this accounts for 
her appointment to the post of Minister of 
Public Instruction in the Kerensky Govern- 
ment. When that Government was supplanted 
by the Bolsheviki, Countess Panin refused to 
acknowledge the Government of this “ma- 
jority,” and declined to recognize any right 
on its part to the public moneys in her keep- 
ing. Therefore she has been made to suffer. 

“SS. ae 


W cor comes from Petrograd that the 


ILLIAM 

MORRIS 

HUGHES, 
the Prime Min- 
ister of the Aus- 
tralian Common- 
wealth, who has 
just seen his 
hopes defeated 
by the rejection 
of conscription 
at the second 
,national _refer- 
endum on the 
question, is, like 
the British 
Prime Minister, 
a Welshman 
who began his 
career as a radi- 
cal and has since 





Wilhtm Morris Hughes, 
the war began Prime Minister of Austratia 
become an im- 


perialist. The career of Hughes is probably 
the most extraordinary example among con 
temporary politicians of a poor man with a 
weak constitution winning his way to the 
highest office in the land. Born in 1864, he 
began life as a teacher in London, but his 
health was so bad that he emigrated to Aus- 
tralia, and for several years there he led the 
life of one on the verge of destitution. But 
Hughes was a reader and a student, and his 
bitter hatred of social injustice soon made 
him one of the most fiery. soap-box orators 
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A Flashlight on Some Aspects of the War 


in Sydney, N.S. W. He became a labor union 
organizer and a preacher of socialism, and 
played a great part in the development of the 
labor movement before and after the great 
strike of 1890, and in the formation of the 
Political Labor Party. He was_ himself 
elected to the New South Wales Parliament 


© in 1894, and was re-elected at each election 


until 1901, when he became a member of the 
first Federal Parliament, in which he has sat 
continuously till the present time. He has 
throughout his career in Commonwealth pol- 
itics been regarded as the ablest man in the 
Labor Party, but he was twice refused the 
leadership because of the fear that his bitter- 
ness in controversy and his uncompromising 
attitude might do the cause of labor more 
harm than good. While attending to his leg- 
islative duties he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to practice. He thus qualified for the 


ES position of Commonwealth Attorney General, 


which he has held in nearly every Labor Cab- 
inet. At the end of 1915 Hughes at last 
became Prime Minister. After a visit to Eng- 
land in 1916 he was so thoroughly convinced 
that Australia must resort to conscription 
that on his return he preferred to break away 
from his party rather than abandon his be- 
lief that voluntary enlistments could not 
maintain a large enough Australian army in 
the field. The result of this was the formation 
of a coalition with the anti-Labor political 
groups and the downfall of the Labor Party, 
which opposed conscription. The conscription 
issue, however, was not settled by Parlia- 
ment, but by national referendum. At the 
first referendum in October, 1916, the ma- 
jority against was only 61,000. The second 
referendum on Dec. 20, 1917, contrary to the 
expectations of the Government, resulted in 
an even larger majority against conscription. 
Hughes declared he would stake his political 
existence on the result, which was taken to 
mean that he would resign his high office. 


OSEPH 
CAILLAUX, » 
who is now 

on trial charged 
with having in- 
trigued for the 
conclusion of a 
dishonorable 
peace by France, 
is fifty-four years 
old, but he has 
been inent 
in public life for 
nearly thirty 
years. A born 
politician, he has 
held various of- 
fices in several 
ministries, climb- 
ing even to the 
Premiership o f 
France, and has 
made thousands 
of friends and thousands of enemies. He served as 
Minister of Finance in the Cabinets of Waldeck- 
Rousseau (1899-1902), Clemenceau (1906-1908), 
and Monis (1911), and in July, 1911, he became 
Premier and took the portfolio of Minister of the 
Interior. He had not held that office long before 
a violent attack was made upon him by the 
Socialist Deputies for his policy of hostility to 
the railway strikers. In the Morocco crisis of 
that year, Caillaux secretly conducted negotia- 
tions with Germany which resulted in Germany’s 
evacuation of Agadir and the relinquishment of 
her claims to Moroccan territory, but at the cost 
to France of a large slice of the Congo. He was so 
severely censured for this that after barely six 
months in the Premiership he resigned with his 
Cabinet. on January 10, 1912. He came back 
into office, again as Minister of Finance, in the 
Cabinet formed by Doumergue, on December 8, 
1913. About a month later Gaston Calmette, 
editor of the Figaro, started a violent campaigr. 
to drive him from office in di He ac- 
cused Caillaux of “‘combining his public func- 
tions as Minister of Finance with those of 
President of the Board of Directors of a foreign 
bank; of having by an inconceivable ‘negligence’ 
aided his friends to make a successful speculation 
in Rentes (government bonds) on the Bourse; 
of having committed a dishonorable act in sus- 
pending the operation of justice for the benefit 
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of a ‘crook’ (in the Rochette case); of having 
declared in 1901 that he had quashed the income 
tax, while having the appearance of defending 
it.” Caillaux feared that the editor would 
publish in support of the accusations certain 
persona! letters revealing the intimate relations 
that had existed between him and his present 
wife while he was the husband of another 
woman. . Trembling for her husband’s position 
and her own reputation, Mme. Caillaux went 
to interview Calmette, and, she said, in a 
momentary loss of reason, shot and killed him 
on March 16, 1914. Caillaux at once resigned 
from the Cabinet. In April a parliamentary 
investigation by the Chamber. of. Deputies 
acquitted him of the charge. of corruption in the 
Rochette case. At the end o* a sensational trial 
in July his wife was exonerated. Caillaux had 
turned the trial into a political contest by making 
in court a defense of his political policies. He 
asserted that Calmette had been a Royalist in 
the pay of Germany. Naturally, the wife’s 
acquittal was looked upon more as a triumph 
for her husband’s political popularity than as a 
vindication of her innocence. Yet, when the 
Great War began, in August, 19i4, Caillaux had 
largely forfeited public confidence and was 
generally regarded as Germany’s man in French 
politics —that is, as a political manipulator whose 
influence, backed by cosmopolitan financiers, 
had been on the whole an asset for Germany in 
peace and in war. 





French Soldiers Using Liquid Fire 
(@ Committee ou Public taformation.) 
LAMING liquid, or, as it is sometimes 
HK called, liquid fire, is an ancient discov- 
ery. It was first used in the present 
war with demoralizing effect by the Germans 
in- the Argonne district early in 1915. Its 
use in warfare dates back twelve centuries. 
According to authority, it was Callinicus, an 
alchemist of Hellipolis, Greece, who found 
that by mixing naphtha, sulphur, and nitre 
he had achieved a deadly weapon which when 
poured upon besiegers would discourage the 
most determined attack. The secret of the 
manufacture of this weapon was guarded for 
many centuries, but the formula has appar- 
ently been discovered. At the siege of Tyre 
by Alexander the Great we find it alluded to 
as a fire which was poured from the ramparts 
by the defenders. This fire appears to have 
played a prominent part in the early history 
of Rome. The Romans used it against the 
fleet, of Carthage, Archimedes set fire to 
the fleets of Rome, and the Roman Legions 
used it against the elephants of Pyrrhus. 
The flammenwerfer, as the Germans call it, 
and as it was first used in the Argonne sec- 
tor, consists of a metal tank which holds 
about four gallons of benzol, made from coal 
tar, mixed with crude oil. A pressure of 
nitrogen propels the fluid through a section 
of pipe connected with a rubber hose, at the 
other end of which there is another metal 
pipe about a yard long. At the nozzle of this 
pipe there is attached a friction igniter 
which, as the fluid passes, causes a flame to 
be thrown a distance of from forty to fifty 
yards. At first this method of warfare 
played havoc with the French and English 
soldiers, and was thought by the Germans to 
be highly successful, but discoveries have 
since been made which not only prove that 
it has failed, but have also caused it to be 
no longer feared. 
i * 
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Recent Photographs from the Saloniki Front 
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The British army has representa- 
tives on every battle front without 
exception. The above photograph 
recently received from the Saloniki 
front shows a group of British sol- 
diers in their camp in the city of 
Saloniki itself. They are buying 


cool drinks from a native merchant. 
These. men, it will be noticed. are 
wearing the typical tropical head- 
gear, cork, or pith, helmets. As 
to the fighting in this area, there 
has been practically none for a con- 
siderable time past, the Allies con- 


tenting themselves with holding 
their defensive positions. Appar- 
ently, the Allies have no intention 
of renewing offensive operations on 
a large scale, believing that the vital 
decision of the war, as a whole, 
when reached on the Western front, 


will solve the problem here. There 
is, however, one group of statesmen 
and military leaders who do not 
subscribe to this view and hold that 
an offensive should be undertaken. 


(Central News Photo Service.) 














A Serbian camp in the mountains | 


in the little bit of territory which 
was not occupied by the Teutonic 
invaders is shown in the photograph 
reproduced above. At present there 
is hardly any prospect of a campaign 
being undertaken for the reconquest 
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of Serbia, arid the plight of the in- 
habitants under Austro-German rule 
therefore remains most pitiable. 
Serbia’s hope seems to rest on the 
Germans being smashed on_ the 
Western front and thereby being 
compelled to surrender all the terri- 


1879, and with the Post Office Department of Canada as second-class matter. 


tories they have invaded and con- 
quered. The Allies have neither the 
men nor the supplies to undertake a 
special campaign in the Balkans 


‘in'addition to those being conducted 


on the other fronts. All that is left 
of the Serbian Army, with the help 
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of British, French and Italian units, 
can do little more than act on’ the 
defensive and hold their present 
positions. This is: important be- 
cause it blocks the way to Saloniki, 
always an object of Austrian am- 
bition. 
, (Central Newe Photo Service.) 
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